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Outlets: All branches of Tiso and . 
tearm FRONTPOINTS: 
The intention had been to produce an 
editorial as flippant as usual. You 
know, hillwalkingjuxtaposed with the 
Standard facetious references to 
recent, peripheral news issues - 
Nintendo machines, Freddy the 
Dolphin, etc, etc. But it’s been a sad 
couple of months since TAC last 
appeared on the highways and 
byways, and perhaps brief reference 
Ought be made to two recent hill- 
related deaths - in one case as a way 
of saying goodbye to a weel-kent 
face, in the other by way of exhor- 
tation to others againsta regular and 
tragically unnecessary form of acci- 
dent. 
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Nancy Smith, proprietor - if that’s the 


Bonate Verne, Samtares rightword (Idoubtvery much thatitis) 


64 HighSt, Hawick - of the Fasgadh hostel at Fersit, died 

just before Christmas. To say that 
6 Baltialy neo Laaats she will be missed by Scottish hill 
Falkirk: goersis a truism of the highest order. 


Dave McFadzean, one of her most 


Ese ibugeS peri cabaret regular visitors over the years, writes 


Duntermiine: a brief obituary below, accompanied 
‘ by Sarah Juniper’s sketch, but again 
a ea it almost goes without saying that 
Broughty Ferry: should anyone have any reminis- 
cences/stories of Nancy to share, 

Munres a tarayet please send them in and we'll 
Aberdeen: endeavour to compile a page for the 


Marshalls,186GeorgeSt nextissue. 


The other death took the form of an 
accident, not on the hill itself, but on 
the “remote” stretch of the West 
Highland railway line north of Bridge 
of Orchy. Doubtless someone knows 
the exact number of walker/train 
incidents hereabouts over the past 
twenty or thirty years (after all, there’s 
always someone keeping lists these 
days), but it doesn’t need precise 
Statistics to see thatthe numberis far, 
fartoo high, tragically so. 


Op north: 
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The Paper Shop, KingSt, Kingussie 


ClachaigInn,Glen Coe 
Albion sFlain: 


Sportspages, Caxton Walk, 94-96 
Charing Cross Rd, London 


All correspondence will be 
considered for publication 
unless specifically stated 
otherwise. 


Okay, so the Moor is notoriously 
boggy out there - even the line is 
floated on trestles at some points. 
Okay, so the sleepers provide a nice 
firm highway through difficult country 
at the end of a long, hard day. Okay, 
so timetables exist and there are only 
a handful of trains per day anyway. 
But good grief! Up on the hill, at the 


Any possible new outlets 
near you? Show them TAC 
and let us know. 
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first hintofice, it’s outwith the axe and 
on with the crampons, with caution 
very much the watchword. And 
rightly so. But as soon as a return is 
made to “ground level”, all caution is 
thrown to the winds. Yet which is the 
greater objective danger - a slip on 
the hill or being hit by a train whilst 
Striding blithely along the line? Do 
people really think that, in wet and 
windy conditions, cagouled in 
anonymity, they are going to hear 
something racing up behind them at 
70 or 80 mph? And even if the 
schedules have been memorised, 
what about unforeseen delays, what 
aboutuntimetabled goods trains? 


Now don’tgetus wrong. This plea for 
commonsense isn’t merely a 
reaction to the recent death, nor the 


string of documented incidents 
dating back over the years. Railway 
walking has become a distressingly 
common phenomenon, with 
numerous stories being heard of 
near-misses - tales of derring-do as 
the Sprinters bear down. Yet each 
one of these tales is a tragedy that 
didn’t quite happen - and, if things 
continue as they are, the law of 
averages will continue to have its 
grim say. 


This isn’t something that can be 
externally legislated for. Way out 
there on the Moor, people are always 
going to be able to walkalong the line 
if they so wish. But commonsense 
needs to set in, and it surely isn’t 
necessary to have had an upbringing 


like that of your editor - a son of the 
pre-Beeching stationhouse - who 
would no sooner walk. along the 
sleepers than march down the dotted 
white line in the middle of the road. 
Indeed, the latter is by some distance 
the safer option: atleast the cars can 
swerve to avoid you. Perhaps it’sjust 
thatrailways have become such rare 
commodities these days that people 
have forgotten the basic Laws of 
Physics which define just how 
dangerous they are. So please, 
please, let’s crank up the old 
corporate responsibility and make 
the recent tragedy the last of a very 
long line. As the Sarge used to say in 
Hil Street Blues, “Be careful out 
there”. 
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Dave McFadzean writes: 


Readers of The Angry Corrie will be saddened to hear of the recent sudden death of Nancy Smith, 
who right from the start was a great supporter of the magazine. Nancy ran an independent 
hostel for hill folk, at Fasgadh in Lochaber. An active hillwalker herself, she loved the Scottish 
hills - where she made her home - as well as being a keen traveller who visited many countries 
worldwide, making friends wherever she went, with her easy-going and infectious manner. 
People the world over will be sad to hear of her passing. The hostel at Fasgadh is to continue as 
usual, which I am sure is what Nancy would have wanted. She is survived by her daughter Susan, 
and hertwosons Alister and Ewan. I amsure that the sympathy ofall of you who knew Nancy goes 


outtothem atthissadtime. 
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20 things 


you need to know about the weather 


The weather is a very mysterious 
phenomenon which Perkin Warbeck 
hopes to simplify in this scientific article... 


1. To the English the weather is a legitimate subject for 
conversation, much as football is in Scotland. For some 
it provides a lucrative source of employment by giving 
them the chance to churn out predictions of 
Russellgrantian accuracy. 


2. In fact the weather is nothing more than the result of 
variations in pressure and temperature. As any school student knows, the relationship between 
pressure and temperature is accurately predicted by Boyle’s Ideal Gas Law P,V, = P.V, 


TyipoTy 


Thus weather forecasting is a complete charade whereby Cray supercomputers are acquired and 
many balloons wasted when the maths involved can really be done on the back of a Frosties 
packet. 


3. Oldfashioned Cartesian Philosophy stated the Universe to be completely predictable if you knew 
the state of all its atoms and the laws of interaction between them. Conversely, trendy Chaos 
Theory suggests there to be runaway processors called Strange Attractors, whereby tiny effects can 
have unpredictable consequences. The commonly heard example is that of a butterfly flapping its 
wings in Australia and causing a typhoon in Jamaica. Quite why the Jamaicans don’t catch the 
butterfly and bludgeon it to death isn’t clear. 


4. The so-called ‘‘Met’’, or Meteorological Office, derives its name from primitive days when 
weather was thought to be caused by cosmic events like meteors. Unknown to many is that the Met 
Office is actually part of the MOD and its employees sign the Official Secrets Act. One wonders as 
to the point in all this. ‘“‘Now Mr Blunt, when did Mr Burgess tell you it was going to rain 
tomorrow?”’ 


5. In London matters are confused due to the police force also being known as the ‘‘Met’’. Hence 
many Londoners think that the TV soap ‘‘The Bill’’ is in fact a detailed weather forecast. The 
confusion is further added to by the fact that the programme is set in a district called Sun Hill, and 
by there being a real weatherman called Bill Giles. 


6. The TV weather forecast has changed rapidly in the past 20 years; from the amiable Bert Ford 
with his wee bits of sticky card to the eccentric personalities of today with their accents, facial hair, 
computers and radar. On the subject of which, have you noticed how the radar seems to hit a 
barrier at Carlisle? Given that it’s the MOD radar in the first place, it begs the question of just how 
much protection we are getting for housing the Polaris submarine fleet. 


7. Many people’s favourite amongst current forecasters is the BBC’s Suzanne Charlton. Much of 
her popularity is thought to derive from the belief that her father is the famous footballer Bobby. 
This seems unlikely however, as she has long flowing locks rather than a bald head with a lone 
strand of hair brylcreemed down across the front of it. 


8. For years the ITV companies didn’t bother with weather forecasts. This is no longer the case, 
but they still differ from the BBC in employing only midgets, horrormovie extras and people with 
severe dental problems. 


9. ITV, being a commercial channel, also have to have their forecasts sponsored. Clearly this 
makes them not to be trusted, as they’re never going to predict pissing rain when Ambre Soleil is 
the sponsor, nor baking hot sun when the logo is that of Damart. 


10. In Shakespeare, bad weather was a kind of allegory for bad things happening. Hence in his 
famous play ‘‘Paradise Lost’’, when Julius Caesar is about to be murder’d by Torquemada, the 
storm becomes so severe that Birnam Wood is ripp’d from the ground. In real life the main 
counter-example to this is English Cricket, where bad weather means good things - e.g. Gooch and 
the boys have an outside chance of a draw with the West Indies. 


11. In Greek Mythology the weather was mainly controlled by Ceres the Goddess of the Harvest, 
Thor the God of Thunder and McCasklos the Cyclopean Leprechaun. The latter is least well known 
due to talking only in riddles. 


12. An Italian forecaster called Vivaldi invented the concept of the Four Seasons. This was taken 
up by the famous Yankee forecaster Frankie Valli, who proved that the seasons derive from the 
four Ptolemaic epicycles of the Earth’s orbit. This doesn’t apply in Scotland, where there are only 
two seasons: the rainy season and the midgie season. The former lasts 51 weeks and the latter six 
months. Fortunately they don’t totally overlap, leaving a week at the end of May when walking can 
be quite nice. Unfortunately this coincides with the English Bank Holiday weekend. 


13. Country folk are very good at telling the weather from unlikely sources. E.g. it is said that if 
cows lie down and cower in the corner of a field it means bad weather approaching. More likely 
they have just caught sight of the abattoir van. 


14. Our old friend the sheep is also good at telling weather. In sunny weather they lie on busy 
roads. In cold weather they lie on their backs and wave their legs in the air. Also, they make sure 
to have their babies when snow is still thick on the ground. 


15. A few years ago some enthusiasts at Heriot-Watt University started a Mountain Line service at 
the same price as a call to your Auntie Mary. Now sadly we pay the same price as BT’s 0898 
perverts to hear ‘‘Welcome to the Glasgow Herald Mountain Line. If you just hold on for 30 
seconds we’ll double your bill’’. 


16. One of the paradoxes of the weather for hillwalkers is that when the forecasters are whining on 
about freezing fog, it is actually good news, meaning high pressure and the chance to get above the 
fog into a cloudless sky. Tough luck if you live in Birmingham, as you will not get through the 
pileups on the M6 to find this out. 


17. Once they’ve plotted their nice isobars, the forecasters then start ranting about ‘‘fronts moving 
in’’. Fortunately this is not an invasion by fascist brownshirts led by Jean Marie le Pen or Martin 
Webster. Nor is it the Frente Sandinista come to liberate us from the Tories. In contrast, a front is 
actually a squiggly line on the isobar chart. It looks as if a two-year-old has been asked to draw 
mummy daddy and the dog. 


18. The most reliable source of weather information is said to be the shipping forecast. Reliable it 
may be, comprehensible it certainly isn’t. What do they think we’re doing as they reading it out? 
Plotting out isobars on our handy weather map? ‘‘North Utsire 1098 falling slowly’’: just what we 
need to know for a day in the Trossachs. 


19. In the Bible we’re encouraged to adopt an existentialist 
philosophy by the reminder that ‘‘the rain falls on the just and 
the unjust’’. Unfortunately in Scotland the just are usually 
festering in their tents while the unjust dive out of a Range 
Rover, loose off a few rounds at the hapless fauna, then dive 
into the best hotels for a dram in front of a log fire. 


20. When all’s said and done, an experienced hill-person 
ought to be able to read some information from the 
surroundings. E.g. herringbone skies are a sign of a depression 
coming in and you should expect rain within 24 hours. 
Herringbone jackets are a sign that you have drifted into a 
shooting party and should expect a severe bollocking from 
some windbag. 


You ’ve just tossed your nice new picture-filled 
Christmas-presste guidebook onto the bothy fire. 
Because it’s a gey chilly night and you're 
starved of heat? No, silly - because you’ve 
guickly come to thinking that a packet of Zippo 
Firelighters would be a sight more use in finding 
routes up hills, And youe in good company. 
There's Gordon Smith for a statt.. 


Lies, 
damned lies 
and guidebooks 


On a damp dismal day when the smir drips 
down your neck and trickles up your sleeve; 
when you are so fed up that you cannot be 
bothered to avoid the emerald green patch of 
bog which you know fine will swallow your leg 
up to the knee and regurgitate it only after 
having artexed the lower limb with what 
appears to be the vomit of a Guinness-drinking 
black pudding-eater; when curse is laid upon 
vituperation like stones on a summit cairn; then 
you may find yourself pondering which bastard 
it was that recommended this shiteheap of a 
route (or vice versé). 


Another day, even in more clement conditions, 
you may be clinging by the fingernails to a 
crumbling hold as you traverse above a scree 
slope, your confidence tumbling into the abyss 
with each displaced stone. Having at last 
reached safety, you will perhaps pause to reflect 
that the guidebook made no mention of this late 
difficulty; and you may well conclude that its 
writer probably spent less time researching 
routes on the hill than he did abusing himself in 
his tent. 


This would, of course, be a scandalous slander 
on guidebook writers, who are honest, truthful 
souls. Unfortunately, despite what the religious 
fundamentalists will tell you, Truth is a flexible 
concept: for if my version of events is true, then 
yours, if different from mine, must be untrue, or 
at least less true. And this is the problem with 
the guidebooks: each is its writer’s version of 
the truth, which probably differs from yours and 
mine. 

Take, for example, the character who suggested 
the route which led you into the Black Morass: 
he would doubtless be shocked to hear the 
names you called him, and would probably not 
understand some of them. For he is a gentleman, 


and as such approaches such horrors as bogs 
and sitka spruce plantations with appropriate 
equanimity. You will find that the selfsame 
route which has left you so encrusted in peat 
and pine needles that you resemble an incinera- 
ted hedgehog will have been described in his 
guidebook as 2 grand walk. 


Just as the word grand caused Holden Caulfield 
to puke in Catcher in the Rye, so it should flash 
an immediate warning to the discerning guide- 
book reader that here we are dealing with a 
twat. For the type of person who uses such a 
word as grand is the very type who eats a 
heatty breakfast before pulling on his susty 
boots and venturing forth onto the hill with his 
faithful hound and perhaps some doughty 
cronies. He will also be a member of the SMC, 
and enjoy hanging about peat bogs because it 
gets you away from the wife. 


An example of the priorities and attitudes of this 
type of writer may be found in the latest 
Corbetts guide, in which we are assured that at 
the foot of Beinn Bharrain in Arran you will 


Ab-ah! This way 
I'll wager Wil) make 
A GRAND WALK ! 


find an ‘‘excellent little tearoom’’. Personally, I 
would rather have been warned that Pirnmill 
contains no pub, and that the best you can 
expect drinkwise other than excellent little tea is 
a can of warm lager from the general store. 


An altogether more pernicious guide, however, 
is the bastard who had you finging by your 
clingernails above the lethal scree. You found 
yourself in that position because your cicerone 
(also a member of the SMC, but of the younger 
Provisional wing) failed to mention the diffi- 
culty - doubtless because he encountered none 
to speak of himself. Another trick in this one’s 
psy-war armoury is to undermine your con- 
fidence by finding out (how does he do it?) 
exactly which routes you are most proud of 
having done, and dismissing them in his guide 
as easy, over-rated or - worse still - unworthy of 
any comment whatsoever. 


Just as grand is the key word of the Tea Set, so 
Little more than is the phrase which should alert 
you to the fact that You Are Now Entering 
Tiger Country. Thus the Aonach Eagach (Aggy 
Ridge, sutely? - pedantic Ed) is in his book 
Lite more than an airy walk; and Curved Ridge 
Little more than a mild scramble (whereas this, 
technically, may be the case, who wants to pay 
good money to be told it?). The Tiger would 
doubtless consider the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon to be little more than a window box. 


The favourite adverb of this type is easily, 
which he particularly likes to use in the context 
of rock climbs: for example ‘‘step up over the 
crux and continue eas//y to the top’’. Now 
personally I have never climbed so much as the 
Stairs easily, and the most moderate rock is a 
constant battle against vertigo and incontinence. 
It is not for nothing that I am known as Feartie 
Mor or the Big Yellow Man of Ben Macrame 
(after the activity I would rather be doing at 
these times). The Tiger, however, shows no 
fear, for he has swallowed whole the macho 
ethos of climbing which, while it may bolster 
/us ego, is to the rest of us little more than a 
pain in the arse. 


Diametrically opposite the Tiger in literary style 
is the Panic Merchant, whose mountains on 
closer inspection often turn out to have moles 
living in them. This type of writer, who is 
usually English, likes to warn of dangerous 
ventures, only to be contemplated by the 
experienced mountaineer. Indeed, these very 
words are to be found in Poucher’s Scoétish 
Peaks describing a fairly innocuous ridge walk 
on which (in summer at least) the only objective 
danger is mascara-smudge. Nevertheless, I must 


confess that were I writing a guidebook with the 
intention of making money, this is the kind I 
would write. I would tell you that the West 
Highland Way occasionally requires ropework 
and some rock climbing experience; I would say 
that you should be able to lead Grade III before 
venturing onto the Cairngorm chairlift; I would 
claim that you need a pair of wings to get you 
to the top of the Buachaille (cf. Wamwright in 
Scotland), Your first reaction on reading this 
will be to dismiss it as so much nonsense; on 
more mature consideration, however, you will 
begin to succumb to my blandishments, and 
acknowledge the fact that not everyone might 
find such routes as easy as you do. Before long, 
you will consider my guidebook to be a trusted 
companion and well worth twenty quid: for 
nobody ever went bust appealing to the vanity 
of the public. 


So having examined these three different styles 
expressing three different Truths, we may see 
that Objective Truth is a pretty tricky thing to 
define. John Keats, of course, famously defined 
it as ‘‘Beauty, and Beauty Truth’’, but Keats 
himself. wrote what is probably his worst poem 
after climbing the Ben (sample lines: Upon my 
life Sir Nevis I am piqued/That I have so far 
panted tugg’d and reek’d/to do an honour too 
your old bald pate...). 


Perhaps it just goes to show that there is a 
certain something about the Scottish hills: 
something magical and transcendental; some 
arcane and indescribable quality that inspires 
even the greatest writers to talk shite. What 
chance, then, do our Teapots, Tigers and 
Tremblers stand? 


Mountaineering melodies No.3 
They re justitied and theyre ancient 

and they like to roam the land 

.. (hey re fustited and theyre ancient 

ald they drive an ice-cream van 

.. hey were singing “All aboard, 

all bound for Mu-Mu Land...” 


The KLF featuring Tammy Wynette. Justified and Ancient. 1991. 


An unlikely coupling this, both musically and mountaineeringly. Rare the day when you meet a big bouffant 
blonde atop the Buachaille - her precisely permed hair failing dismally to billow in the breeze. Nor, for that 
matter, does one commonly stride out along the ridges in the company of Maori-Warrior lookalikes wearing the 
latest in pump-action trainers - even if your name happens to be Muriel Gray. But a song about the hills this 
surely is - or, rather, a song about those pre-eminent paradigms of justification, ancientness and land-roaming, 
the Scottish Mountaineering Club - whose admissions policy, until their recent acquiescence to the likes of Ms 
Wynette, was most certainly “Stand by your man”. And as for the stuff about “Mu-Mu Land” - an oblique 
reference to yet another SMC Munrobagging book perhaps? Only the ice-cream van leaves us puzzled. 


rf 


VE... EXCLUSIVE... EXCLUSIVE... EXCLUSIVE... 


Transcript of opening session of EC summit, mountaineering 
sub-committjge, held at Mastrick, 9th-12th December 1997. 
Translated from the Esperanto by Mme. Jungfrau. 


Present: hill-represematives of all EC member states apart trom 
the Low Couwniries. 


Apologies: Margaret, Maid of Norway (delayed at sea) 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark 
The Count of San Marino 


Leon Brittany (Chairperson): 


..good, good; so we are agreed that Beinn Ime shall henceforth be renamed “Butter Mountain”. Now to 
proposal 27B: that the narrow isolationist term “Munro” be abandoned altogether - or, alternatively, be 
expanded so as to be inclusive on a pan-European basis. 


Christian Tresbonington (Francals)- 


Would | be correct in assuming that this latter proposal would lead to “Les Tables de M. Shug Munro” 
incorporating the peaks of the Pyrenees, Dolomites, Alps and elsewhere? 


Brittany: 


Correct - plus hills in the Caucasus, Maracas and Tombola Ranges, the Urinals, and the Three Paps of the 
Jura Alps, thus increasing the number of Munros to the more politically expedient figure of 17,923. 


Al Bania (Retrograde Stalinist Rep): 

..Not forgetting the mighty worker’s peak of Hoxa-Hoaxer, and the twin summits of Hadjuk Split. 
Helmut Froickheim (Deuischland)- 

...all of which would open up the hills to all and sundry, thus forwarding the true spirit of the free market! 
Johannes Vingerindike (Dutchland): Free market drugs and prostitution for all! 

Matt Ahorn (Switzerland): Cuckoo! Clock that! 

John Bullshit (Albion): 


..b-b-but what about us? We’ve only got four 3000’ hills, and they’re all in the so-called Pond District. We’re 
not signing any treaty which doesn’t allow for autonomy over our own hills - or at least for the Cotswolds, 
Malverns, South Downs and Hampstead Heath to be upgraded to Munro status... 


(nerrupied by cries of ‘Zut alors!” and “acques Delors” trom the French contingent Much gnashing of 
eters, unscrewing of karabiners and wild Gallic gesticulation. Eventual a semblance of order is restored.) 


Bullshit (rising to declaim): 


Mock not! England will not sleep until truth and beauty have prevailed. Did not, after all, our Lord Jesu’s green 
and pleasant feet tread the verdant fields of our noble, unspoilt land? And now here are all you continental 
infidels, trying to deny us a slice of the booty. Justice must prevail, as it did for Rupert Brooke on Flanders 
fields, for Winston Churchill on the Normandy beaches and for our bold lads of the SAS on the streets of 
Gibraltar. (More uproar.) 


Umberto Ecu (lala 90). Next thing you'll be saying that Big Ben is the highest hill in Britain... 

Prof. Hinterstosser-Traverse (Austria): Shaddupayaface, spagbogheid. It’s got Foucault to do with you! 
Foy Lichtenstein: ZAP! KEPOW!! 

Bullshit (pulling on Union-Jack-coloured goretex cagoule): 


But friends, friends, did we not agree in the draft treaty of the Bagger’s Charter that nothing would be signed 
unless the F-word was expunged from every corner of the text? On this at least we will not budge! 


Jean-Marie le Ben (Francais et mon Droli): ...OK, OK, so it's agreed that Foinaven isn’t a Munro after all... 


(Meeting aqours to bar ror schnaps, ouzo and brides.) 
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What do you think, lads? 
The ridge orthe corrie? 
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LAW. Local invenfor SANDY KIDD was there with his 
anti. gravity machine.-- 
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aot resting 
machine) but I'ma PURIST :- 
Rucksacks are for 

Weighing you down... 


...and they call it democracy 


A recent BBC Scotland programme, probably entitled 
Focal Fomt or Depth of Field, shed light on the finely 
grinding wheels of our mother of all democracies. It 
seems that when the Nature Conservancy Council 
becomes Scottish Natural Heritage (SNH) in a couple of 
months, under the guidance of Magnus “my ancestors 
could sack your ancestors” Magnusson, it will face a 
number of problems. Firstly there are 23 outstanding 
appeals against sites of specific scientific interest 
inspired by the case of farmer John Cameron who got 
£1 million compensation for having some obscure 
dragonfly on his land which stops him digging a few 
ditches. Thus Magnus takes office with these appeals 
pending. When asked by BBC man George Hume if this 
was an albatross round his neck, Magnus made his 
thoughts crystal clear. 


“Me albatross as you call it could become an albatross 
Wf it is not addressed. / am happy that it will be adoressed 
In such a way that it won't be an albatross...” 


Of course we in this country bask in the benefits of the 
second chamber where erudite and principled nobles sift 
out the dross from the House of Commons legislation. 
Unfortunately for those of us in the hillwalking and 
naturalist fraternity these guardians also happen to own 
the land we romp in. In the case of the SNH legislation 
the revolting nobles were led by Lord Pearson of 
Rannoch. In the words of Brian Wilsom MP “charabanc 
loads of Highland landowners came down to push 
through their vested interests and then they complain 
that the legislation they are considering is undemocratic, 
unacceptable and comparable to Saddam Hussein”. The 
end result of all this appears to be a so-called 
“compromise” between lan Lang and the nobles which 
leaves poor old Magnus open to a committee of appeal 
every time he tries to protect some dying butterfly. The 
greatest living Icelander apparently learned of this 
committee’s introduction the day before it became law 
and was “greatly taken aback”. 


Perkin Warbeck (our man in the lobby). 
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PIQUE 
DISTRICT 


Sgurr nan 
Ceathreamhnan: 
easier to climb 
than to pronounce? 


I decided I had to learn Gaelic when some pretentious 
individuals at Aviemore insisted that ‘‘Sneachda’’, as in 
Coire Sneachda, was pronounced ‘‘trekker’’. It was not 
until lesson 11 of 7Za@ach yourself Gaelic (masculine 
nouns beginning with ‘‘s’’) that the truth finally dawned. 
It is of course Coire an t-Sneachda: the ‘‘s’’ becomes 
silent (cf Cam an t-Sagairt = Cairn Taggart), and the 
“‘n’? becomes ‘“‘r’’ because it is easier to say. Dead 
simple! 


But what am I, a mere English person, to do when a 
Scottish group leader pronounces Meall Ghaordie as 
“‘Geordie’’ (as in Gazza)? - though why anyone should 
need or want to be led up that hill is an imponderable 
itself. Or when a Braemar resident talks of the delights 
of skiing to Carn a Gooey? What hope is there when an 
otherwise reasonable book gives the pronunciation of 
A’Bhuidheanach Bheag as ‘‘Bunny-ach-beg’’? 


When I hear two doyens of Scottish mountaineering on 
consecutive evenings talking about the Buckle in 
Glencoe, I wonder whether there is any point in trying. 
Or has ‘‘Buckle’’ become the accepted pronunciation? 
Indeed in areas where Gaelic is scarcely spoken, does 
the majority pronunciation of a name, however far 
removed from the original Gaelic, become the standard, 
and any attempt at an older pronunciation in fact become 
pretentious? (¢..which raises the spectre of city streets 
naned after hills, often having a life of their own. Time 
to dust off the Chomsky textbooks! - Ed.) 


The best bit of Muriel’s A/umro Show had to be the 
Sorley MacLean slot. I propose that he performs a great 
national service by making a recording of the names of 
the 277 Munros (plus Foinaven, as English pronuncia- 
tion of the Grand National winner has a lot to answer 
for). The SMC should then sell this tape with The Book. 
Anyone wishing to be included in the list of Munroists 
would have to pass an oral examination before a panel 
of Gaelic elders or Runrig members. As most Munro- 
baggers do not even know the name of the hill they are 
currently climbing, this should cut down numbers 
dramatically. 


Val Hamilton. 


OPINIONS... 


Dave McFadzean ups the 
ante on the subject of 
The Munro Moneyspinner. 


While Hamish Brown makes some valid points in his article in TAC4, he has for umpteen 
years now, as a member of the media circus, been making a good living from his writings 
about the hills. | feel it’s unfair to blame him over his Mountain Walk book in relation to the 
upsurge in Munrobagging, as | don’t think Hamish himself knew what he’d started; and | 
think he will have suffered more than a little by becoming a personality! In reading his 
books, | judge him as a person who cares about the mountains, not just making money out 
of le og a is, however, unfortunate that when you write, people take things out of context 
at a later date. 


While Hamish cares about our hills, | feel people like Muriel Gray - with her blatant media 
hype, undisputed talents for good TV production, and mediocre broadcasting capabilities - 
have only a superficial concern for the hills. After the next few series of 7/e@ Munro Show 
she will float off into the Torgulbin mists to hatch something new to catch the viewer’s eye, 
leaving the hills to suffer from the influx of people that she has helped to create. 


The Angty Corrie nas also been caught up in this manmade (sic) Munro upsurge. (//s 2 
lair cop Dave, but society's to blame. You've seen through our heavy aisguise. TAC is the 
Provisional Iiteraty wing of Murie/s attempt at world media domination, as you realise on 
watching her new series!- conspiratorial Ed,)\ wish | had a quid for every time Munro, or 
Munros, have been mentioned in the first four issues. There were even five 
Munro-oriented clues in the crossword, tut tut! | put down the challenge to produce an 
entirely Munro-free issue. Murdo could even be away on holiday! 


| must admit my sympathy to the deerstalker, whose estate is bristling with Munros, 
compared with his neighbour's which has none. It’s no wonder that some landowners are 
becoming less receptive, and that the unwritten understanding between them and us is 
beginning to break down. 


The blame for this must surely lie with the writers, publishers, TV producers, gear 
manufacturers and bookshops, who are making money from the 3000ft criterion. There’s 
plenty of room for everyone to enjoy the Scottish hills today, if only we spread the load a 
bit more evenly. 


Church News and then I'll have done enough”, or “The others 


need me to do the navigation”. AND... the bagger 
crawls home wet, weary and blistered to meet a 
spouse duly nursing wrath to keep it warm, and 
routinely promises “Never again...” 


The Reverend Father Gregory, Rector of Little St 
Rubens (a charge of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church), is pleased to give notice of the first 
meeting of the group to be known as Munro 
Baggers Anonymous (or MBA for short), on the By meeting every Friday evening, the MBA will 
Feast Day of St Simeon Stylites 1992. strengthen weak resolve, stiffen feeble wills and 
enable erstwhile baggers to see that a tick in 
Bennet is not all there is to life. They really can 
spend Saturday afternoon watching A..y G...m 
pick the ball out of the net - and, after going 
happily to church with the family on Sunday, can 
with even greater glee watch the replay on TV. 


The purpose of the group is to enable Munro 
Baggers kick the habit which is destroying their 
lives, their work ability, their friendships and 
their domestic arrangements. Every week the 
unfortunate bagger says “never again”. Every 
week the promise is made that the garden will 
be dug, the car fixed, the windows cleaned - or So no blisters, no stinking socks to be washed, no 
even the children taken to see Rangers lose expensive goretex torn, no gear left behind - and 
again. all by simply joining the MBA. 


BUT by Thursday the bagger is saying “I really Bill Brockie 
wasn’t that bad”, or “Only one little one more, 
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Whilst TAC seeks mainly to pioneer new writing on the Scottish hills, it was always likely that some tusty off 
relic would turn up one day, crying out for attention. No, no, we don’t mean Cameron McNeilsh, weve talking 
books here. So, at risk of edging neater to becoming the Antiques Roadshow of the fanzine world, here is an 
abriaged version of a real gem trom days of yore. the hilwalking hints trom The Scots Week-end, edited by 
Catherine & Donald Carswel, 1936. The annotations, needless to say, are of a somewhat ater vintage... 


WARNINGS TO WALKERS: 


In Scotland the term walkers includes cyclists and motorists, as even these, if they wish to see Scotland, have often to get 
off or out and use their legs and their wits. When preparing to journey in Scotland by any other path than railway lines, 
the three grand things to keep in mind are the weather, the ground and the customs of the Scotch. In other words, prepare 
for cold, rain and mist, for rocks, bogs and innless roads, and for the fact that our natives, especially our Highlanders, 
while they are the soul of hospitality, are apt to take for granted the virtue of total abstinence in travellers. That is to say, 
your clothes, your carried refreshments, and your precautions against being caught out by fatigue or fog in remote spots, 
are all more important than if you were walking in England. 


Take clothes first. No matter what month it may be, you cannot count on the kindness of the weather. In the Grampians 
even in July there are days when the south wind speedily masses rain-clouds along the range you have chosen. Be 
prepared for the worst. 


For men there is no dress equal to the kilt for Scottish out-of-doors, especially for cross-country or path-walking in the 
high places. It guarantees warmth to the vital parts of the body when sitting or standing, is difficult to wet through, and 
Icaves the limbs free. Heather was not made for trousers.! The sporran also is convenient as an extra pocket. If you have 
no tartan of your own there is nothing against your wearing a tweed kilt, and you can have it waterproofed if you like. 
Women should wear a thickly pleated skirt - that is, pleated in the same generous fashion as a kilt. If, at the same time, 
you can acquire, and leam how to wear without impeding yourself, a thin plaid, you are secure against the worst that 
Scotland can do.? 


When collecting food and drink, remind yourself that ‘‘hunger-bunk’’ is a common affliction not only in making the Pass 
of Glencoe, and that if it is upon Glencoe your heart is set there are some fifty miles without a shop or a house available 
for refreshment between Crianlarich and Fort William.3 Remind yourself also that beers are few and far between, 
especially in the Highlands, and that at the end of a long day’s walk, if you are not returning to your starting-point, you 
may easily find nothing but a cup of tea and some cold potted-head. Impromptu or professional hosts will be found ready 
for all emergencies, so that a recent walker writes with enthusiasm of the courteous reception given in a Highland cottage 
to a party of walkers who arrived stark naked, having lost their clothes when fording a river.4 But your inner man may not 
receive the same attention as that which is forthcoming for your outer. The easiest and safest extra foods to carry with you 
are slabs of chocolate (these can now be had of unprecedented strength and stimulating properties),5 coarse oatmeal and 
raisins. A copious flask of whisky (Talisker, if you can get it) should be accompanied, says an expert, by another, or even 
two smaller flasks of different whisky, both to keep strictly for emergencies and because that in your leading flask may 
turn out to be bad.® On no account let yourself encroach upon any of the flasks early in the day, and be firm in preserving 
inviolate those which are intended for accidents, until an accident happens. Even the copious flask is intended to come into 
play only towards the end of your day, when that last, unlooked-for forced march presents itself and a fillip is much 
needed.” 


GENERAL HINTS: 


Take with you a compass, a whistle, an electric torch, vaseline, sticking-plaster and, if you are climbing, an aneroid and an 
inch map with contours 100 yards apart. 


The compass habit is a needful one to all who climb, and even if many days pass without your having to use it never 
discard it because of that. Even edges of mist or the faintest ‘‘haar’’, combined with the difference between your right and 
left leg and your all-too-human convictions about directions, can 
play you tricks in the mountains that are as queer as any of Gare : 

Maskelyne and Devant’s,® but far more dangerous. When the air ove 
is clear, of course, you take your direction in using the compass 

by a feature of the landscape. When there is a mist, you send \ 
one of the party on ahead just as far as you can see him wave a 
handkerchief, when he serves as the feature. In either case the 
needle tells no lies however peculiar its pointing finger may 
seem to you. The whistie will turn out useful in a dozen ways, 
and it may save lives when the hold-up is serious and 
prolonged. You can go on taking turns at blowing a whistle long 
after voices would have given out. The uses of an aneroid will 
be obvious to all whe are capable of profiting by them. Vaseline 
is only a little less useful than a whistle and will be pounced 
upon for many purposes unforeseen at starting.? The electric 
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torch is chiefly comforting, but may be actively useful in cases Mmm! A draveah : is 
of accident to a walker not surrounded by mist. It can be lashed ie vintage pa said py 7 
to the end of a stick and waved. mighty Summits ' DELICious! 


Also remember that, while water in Scotland, for drinking or 
bathing, is mercifully plentiful and exquisitely fresh, the springs 
are often too cold for safety in drinking, and that icy water when 
you are hot and tired has the effect of spoiling your wind, while 
it may also upset your stomach. Therefore warm it in the sun or 
in your cupped hands before you drink. If you want a drink that 
will sustain as well as refresh you, put a little oatmeal in your 
horn tumbler and fill up with water, stirring well before you 
drink, and letting the oatmeal settle first. You can then eat the 
oatmeal as well if you like. It is nice stuff to chew and promotes 
saliva.10 


This brings us to CAMPING, about which you probably know a lot already if you are thinking of doing it. Perhaps, 
however, a few specially Scottish precautions and advices may be useful to you. Here are some. 


A piece of wire-netting encircling the fire three-quarters of the way round, fixed upright like a little fence, is a help to 
camp cooking. You can fix sticks in it with various foods impaled on their ends. This keeps you from burning your hands 
and saves carrying many metal vessels. If you do burn yourself it is better to treat burns with very strong tea or with 
bicarbonate of soda than with oil.!! 


A good grill can be done on a clean spade or plate of iron, but there is now on the market a sort of corrugated iron pan 
which grills admirably on oil or a fire and can be used also as a frying pan.!2 


Midges, gnats and clegs, the first and last mentioned being particularly troublesome in Scotland, will not attack you readily 
if you have washed your face and hands and legs in water in which some Epsom salts have been dissolved. Wearing 
fronds of bracken or pieces of bog-myrtle round the back of the hat and hanging down over the neck and shoulders helps 
to keep off both flies and strong sun.!3 


When a thorn or deep splinter has run into the hand or foot and is extracted, do not use iodine, but rather apply first for a 
time a wet compress of bread and water or of hot water or milk. This helps to draw out any dirt or poison there may be 
far under the skin, while iodine affects only the top and trouble sometimes results. Iodine should always be carried, but it 
should, in the above-mentioned cases, be applied after the poultice.!+ 


Those who suffer from cramp should always carry a needle somewhere. In the severest attacks a quick prick with the 
point of the needle will give sufficient shock to the adjoining nerves to allay the onslaught. Swimmers frequently carry a 
needle concealed in the cap where it is protected from the water.!5 


To catch a crab on the shore without letting it bite you, seize it by the shell of its back using your thumb and third finger, 
arching the forefinger, the third finger and the little finger as high up in the air as possible. There is then no possibility of 
(That's enough quaint old ways - Ed.) 


NOTES: 

7. Right enough, she looks nicer in a frock. 

2. Secure against 1-0 defeats by Costa Rica? Is Andy Roxburgh aware of this? 

3. Later editions read: “‘...apart from the Little Chef at Tyndrum.” 

4, At least that was their story, and they’re sticking to it. 

5. Dr.McSharkie identifies this as the modern-day “Fly cemetery”. 

6. Another expert recommends, just to be doubly sure, the carrying of a McEwan’s 12-pack and a bottle of Buckie. 
7. Lorimer’s Auld Scots version of the text here reads: ‘‘...and when you’re pure gaspin’ for a swallie.” 

&. A long-defunct firm of marital aid manufacturers. 

9. Whistles and vaseline were traditionally available from M & D’s. 

70. Some texts add: “...and nice firm jobbies.” 

77. Better still, scrape off the damaged skin with a brillo pad. 

72, Or hastily turned into a makeshift bothy should the weather take a turn for the worse. 

73. Whilst serving well as a conversational icebreaker should you happen upon any Munrobagging Morrismen. 
74, Also recommended is a small hacksaw for use on gangrenous, frostbitten extremities. 


78. The old practice of stowing a needle inside one’s swimming trunks, nestling amid the pubic hair, has somewhat 
inexplicably died out. 
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A. Surrealism, Fish 
and the Soft Bothy. 


Id seemed Cod like. 
Electric Bothy. 
Five Sisters, Five Sisters. 


Egg seemed God Pike. 
Softwall dwelling. 
Three Paps, Three Paps. 


Worship the Bigfish and devout tour 
perch 


Rannoch Moor is a cheery plaice. 
Especially in late October, 
Especially in late October. 


Dr.G.W.McSharkie 


In days gone by... 


27th January 1837: Scotiand’s last indigenous 
anaconda killed in Glen Esk, by a stalking party 
including the Prince Regent. 


J0th January 1883:Tom Weir born. 


7th February 1666: Joint Chinese-Cossack 
expedition claim first ascent of Changabang, 
putting seven men and two women on summit 
some 310 years ahead of Boardman and Tasker. 
Validity of ascent cast in some doubt, however, 
due to 1982 discovery of photograph purporting 
i a summiteers equipped with oxygen 
ottles. 


LKh February 1922; Giant meteorite strikes 
Daisycup Hill in Chilterns, dislodging 400 ft 
summit pinnacle and thus elevating Sgurr Dearg 
in Coolins to status of Britain’s most technically 
difficult peak. 


20th February 1882; Sit Hugh Munro, Bart., 
climbs Stob Coire Sgriodain, the 150th peak in 
his eponymous Tables, in atrocious conditions. 
On returning to his Kirriemuir fireside, he is 
reputed to have exclaimed: ‘‘Well bugger me 
with the blunt end of a ragman’s trumpet! The 
or I get these bastard hills finished the 
etter!” 
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Baggers abroad 
No.2: Baggers in lurv 


...continuing Our quest to find how Munrobaggers 
would behave were their beloved hills suddenly 
denied them... 


*Finding Mr or Ms Pight- 


Easier for men than for women - who have to 
make do with various Old Men or toffee-nosed 
types called Ben, Donald, Charles or Alastair. 
Conversely, whilst some men leap into amorous 
action as soon as a Fiona walks into the room, 
many wait until encountering combinations of 3 
or 5 sisters. The latter scenario tends to prove 
extremely complex, with the third tallest sister 
often being flirted with simply as a means of 
two-timing her towering siblings. 


*Family fortunes - 


Given the above, it follows that female- 
dominated families tend to acquire disaffected 
hillmen as in-laws. Hence a visit to the Mitford, 
Nolan or chess-playing Polgar households 
would doubtless reveal a beardie bivvied in a 
closet somewhere. And who’d have thought Sir 
Oswald Moseley, Adolf Hitler and the Duke of 
Devonshire would all have been keen baggers? 


* Crucial first date - 


No matter how experienced, many baggers con- 
tinually fall at the first hurdle. Common blunders 
include arranging to meet for a visit to the 
pictures at 6.30 a.m., attempting to play footsie 
under the table whilst wearing crampons, and 
liberally dousing oneself with midge-repellant 
rather than seductive aftershave/perfume. 


* Dressing down - 


Another source of schisms. Fleecy jackets may 
just about be okay for visits to the pub, but a 
Goretex Sprayway and Yeti gaiters tend to elicit 
a knockback at the dancing. And even if the 
relationship progresses to the carnal stage, 
many baggers err by their refusal to discard 
thermal underwear or their insistence that the 
action take place in two zipped-together four- 
season sleepingbags. 


* Tourtst path - 


Many hillwalking romances fail early on due to 
protagonists’ inbuilt tendency to tackle every 
situation by its shortest and least scenic route. 
Hence, on a first date, instead of wining and 
dining long into the night with much soft music 
and subtle lighting, baggers frequently try chat- 
up lines such as “How’s about we go back to 
your place and give it laldy in the sack till four in 
the morning?” It’s worth noting that tourist paths 
are a common and widely ridiculed feature of 
many sports - the football version, for instance, 
being known as “Route One”. 


---S1 OP PRESS...STOP PRESS... 


Munro Franchise Shock!! 


With Foinaven promoted to 
Munro status, the Government 
has decided to jump on the 
Munrobagging bandwagon. 
Frustrated with the restrictive 
practice of limiting Munros to a 
maximum of 280, and encouraged 
by the success of the Independent 
Television auction, the Scottish 
Office now plans to admit a 
number of new Munros each year 
on a franchise basis. 


““Obviously each new Munro 
place should go to the highest 
cash bid’’, said a spokesman, 
“‘but there will be safeguards to 
ensure that each bidder has to 
satisfy certain minimum height 
standards.”’ 


And could existing Munros lose 
their franchises? Said climbing 
expert Hamish Maclceaxe, “‘It’s 
certainly possible that the odd 
Geal Charn might be demoted, 
allowing bidders to put Stac 
Pollaidh, The Cobbler or even 
Dumgoyne into the tables. The 
possibilities are endless.’” 


Already there is talk of Wallace 
Mercer bidding for at least a 
dozen Munros in the Pentlands, 
and Glasgow District Council 
have renamed the Queen’s Park 
flagpole Stac Lally in anticipa- 
tion of their bid. 


Some sources suggest this could 
be the biggest privatisation yet, 
and the Government’s greatest 
popular success since the Poll 
Tax. 


David McVey 


ACr0ss. 

7. Light entertainment up north (6.8) 
& Chasing her around a Beinn (77) 
3, 26, Foinaven may be it (7,45) 

70, 78. Western landmass (42.5) 

77. Seil bridge crosses one (5) 

72, Hebridean hill (37 

73. From Ben Nevis to Ben Alder (9) 
76. Brig o’ the Trossachs (4 

77. Confusion may show a Scots lass (9) 
78. See 70 across 

79. How warm is your duvet? (3) 

22, Measure of weather /) 

23, 21 down. Sell game around a Munro (6,4 
25. Remain in Scotland’s Tay river (4 
26, See 9 across 

27. Shetland shout /4 

Down: 

7. Northern trackside settlement (70) 
2 Overlooks Scotland’s deepest water (6) 
2. Shouldn't have left the path (4.27) 
4, Scaled under pressure (74) 

&. Dry fruit is rain about /6/ 

6. Home of an Army of Privates (677 
7. Bivvy gear is within (6,5) 

74.1 down has one (77 

75. Seaside irritant (4) 

20. Eat into at once (3) 

27. See 23 across 

22, Push ovine sex (3) 
24,Commonly used suffix (2) 


A cautionary tale: words - Bill Cook. 


pic - Craig Smillie 


Munro-bagging is an insidious obsession 
that creeps up on you unawares. You do a 
few, interspersed with some rock-climbing 
because that’s the macho thing, but after 
falling once or twice, after spending hours 
at the bottom of a small waterfall which 
somehow seems to find its way down your 
sleeve and thence to other parts which you 
didn’t think could be reached, the idea 
begins to pall. After a while you find that 
you’ve done 40 or 50, and you think that 
100 would be a nice round figure. | 
remember having a nice wee celebration on 
the top of a flattish bump in the middle of a 
rainstorm, and felt a sense of achievement. 
This was followed by a letter of 
congratulation from Prince Philip; or at least 
pretending to be from him. The fact that the 
crest was photocopied took the gloss away 
somehow. The suspected culprit never did 
own up. 


By that time, of course, it was too late. 
What's the point of stopping at a hundred 
when there’s only another 177 to go? After 
a while of happily plodding away, with still 
about a hundred to do, | realised that in five 
year’s time | would be forty. What a perfect 
way to postpone my mid-life crisis! Having 
just moved to the Central Highlands, | was 
in the ideal spot to get to most hills in a day 
trip; an important factor when one is ageing 
and more appreciative of home comforts. 
Working in Inverness with occasional 
journeys to Skye and Fort William even 
meant | could commute a few Munros on 
the way home. 


Come early 1990 | was on schedule, but 
still having to cram them in before the 
deadline in May. | had decided on polishing 
off the last two left in Glencoe in one day. 
The first, Creise, was omitted some years 
previously when, on a crossover walk from 
Inveroran to Kingshouse, swopping car 
keys en route, we had decided not to bother 
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as it wasn’t in the book - it would have 
taken about five minutes....yves, we were 
working hard that day! Of course snug in 
the bar later on | looked at the small print to 
find that Creise and Clach Leathad had 
been swopped. (Exv/etive deleted - prudish 
Fd.) The other hill was to be Buchaille Etive 
Beag. | had arranged to meet the erudite 
editor of this rag in the Kingshouse at 
lunchtime to do BEB, having knocked off 
Creise in a couple of hours. 


Well, it was a snowy day in March and | 
was delayed by poor road conditions. It was 
pretty cold, but clear, and the wind was 
gusting to gale force. 


The skiers were out enjoying the good snow 
as | made good progress, not stopping to 
put on crampons although it had been 
slippy here and there. The wind was a bit of 
a problem, but not too bad. | was up Meall 
a’Bhuiridh in good time, down and up the 
ridge, and up to the summit of Creise by 
12.30. | was going to be late, but not too 
bad. Squalls drove in every so often, but 
visibility was clear on top, and it didn’t take 
long to move back along the plateau to 
within sight of the projecting top of the ridge 
which led back to Meall a’Bhuiridh. With 
great timing, a nasty squall swept in, 
reducing visibility to a few yards. | decided 
to sit it out, and after ten minutes or so 
when it cleared a bit, | carried on to the start 
of the ridge. | had gone down a few feet of 
steep icy snow, and was just beginning to 
think that it didn’t look quite right, when | 


found myself sliding. | turned towards the 
snow and tried to get my iceaxe in but 
nothing worked. | slid faster and faster, until 
| was out of control, and then the iceaxe 
flew out of my hand. At this point, strangely, 
| relaxed. There was nothing | could do, and 
| thought.....this is it. No past life flashing in 
front of me, just hoping it was all over 
quickly. Then, crash, | came to a juddering 
halt in a tumble of rocks, at a slight angle 
from the main sheet of ice which swept 
down for about 1000 feet further. Amaz- 
ingly, no broken bones, and | had been 
falling feet first. In fact the only piece of my 
anatomy which has any flesh on it at all 
was, luckily, the main point of contact with 
the rock. 


Another piece of luck - my iceaxe was lying 
among rocks about fifty feet above. The 
main ridge was only fifty yards away, across 
the steep ice slope, and after trying to get 
across without crampons (I was _ really 
thinking well!), | put them on and got across 
in about ten seconds flat. On the way up | 
was knocked flat by a gust of wind, but no 
further mishaps occurred on the descent. It 


was strange seeing the skiers enjoying 
themselves. | wanted to shout at them 
“Hey, | was nearly killed back there!”, but | 
don’t suppose they would have been 
interested. 


Your editor was ordering up a pint at the 
Kingshouse as | walked in. He claims he 
had just asked for the number of the 
Mountain Rescue, but | think he was 
winding me up. (Aye, just lke Prince Philip - 
Ed) Anyway, the appeal of another hill 
somehow didn’t look so good, and by then 
the rain was on in earnest. 


The next day we took an early taxi - is that 
another way of doing the Munros, | wonder? 
- to Achlean and walked 24 miles via Glen 
Feshie to An Sgarsoch and Carn Ealar. The 
bruises were starting to show now, but the 
confidence would take a lot longer to 
return... 


Well, the Munros were completed on time, 
with a party on the Cairnwell, but apart from 
the obvious mistakes (of which I’ve lost 
count), the moral of this: story is - READ 
THE SMALL PRINT. 


BE THE TRENDIEST BAGGER IN TOWN!!! 
MURDO MUNRO T-SHIRT OFFER!!! 


Now available - medium, large and extra-large hi-quality “Hanes” T-shirts with your 
favourite hillwalking cartoon character in glorious graphic detail. Front shows 
Murdo’s friendly bearded visage; back details his forthcoming “World Tour” around 
various dingy Highland dosses, howffs and bothies. 


b ANeey : \ 


CORRE 
~ i A ca 
SCOTLAND 6 FiRST © FINgST 
HILLWALKING FANINE 
ee 


Available direct from House 48, 170 Sandiefield Road, Glasgow G5 ODL. Price: 
£10 including p & p. Allow 28 days for delivery. Also on sale in certain outdoor 
stockists. Not yet available in Goretex. 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE ANGRY CORRIE... 


Rather than forever traipsing into your local equipment stockist to buy TAC, why 
not receive it hot off the press? 66 secures you one whole year’s worth of your fal 
fanzine (6 issues), delivered direct to your door. Address as above. A TAC 
subscription makes an ideal Valentine present for that hillwalking friend! 


.. .OR GO FOR OUR GREAT TWO-IN-ONE OFFER: 


£12.50 FOR BOTH A T-SHIRT AND A FULL YEAR‘’S 
SUBSCRIPTION, BOTH POST-FREE!! 


TAC - YOUR FIRST AND FINEST HILLWALKING FANZINE 


BRAES BEEFS: 
READERS’ 
LETTERS 


Dear TAC, 


| feel that | detect, having leafed 
through various editions of your 
erudite publication, that you seem 
to have some dislike of the “YUP- 
pie”. 

Clearly, by definition, all hillwalkers 
are Upwardly mobile. Similarly, the 
majority could claim to be Persons. 
By the process of elimination, you 
must therefore dislike the Young 
part. 


What | want to know is, why are 
you So against young folk? 


Yours interminably, 
Mike Madden, 
Penicuik. 


Ea. - Damn! Rumbled! OK, its time 
fo come clean. Your TAC editorial 
boaltd ate a bunch of ageing, 
conservative tuddy-duddlies who 
want lo see raucous youngsters 
barred from the hills altogether. 
Whats so wrong about that? 


Dear TAC, 


How many footballers are named 
after Munros? Easy ones include 
Ben Oss-good and Geal (Chic) 
Charn-ley; a bit trickier is Ben Lui 
Donowa, but there must be many 
more. 


Yours etc, 
Steve Weatherill, 
Nottingham. 


Ec - Aight enough, we've come 
Up with Beinn Ime-ri Varad and, at 
a pinch, Sgurr Alasdair MeCoist. 
The latter is a bit of a cheat given 
hat it's someone’s name to start 
with, but then Super Allys beloved 


Gers have never been averse 10 a 
spot of goalpost-movingfiouchine 
natrowing themselves, have they 
now? 


Dear TAC, 


| realise the following letter isn’t 
funny, but some things aren’t too 
humorous. But what the hell! 


One of the most interesting areas 
of controversy in recent months 
has been the “Conservation v 
Access” debate. Correspondingly 
large landowners and _ their 
respective organisations have 
tacked onto the “conservation” 
camp. No-one argues. with 
sensible, appropriate controls, but 
these controls should not be used 
to allow certain estates the oppor- 
tunity to carry on with practices 


such as _ illegal poisoning and 
shooting. 
The rise of hillwalking has 


provided ample evidence of the 
obscene practices carried out upon 
some protected species. Restrict- 
ing access to preserve “wildlife” is 
at present often a crude attempt at 
stopping walkers finding the 
corpses. 


Do not entertain such hollow 
arguments. 


All the best, 
Peter Cosgrove, 
Aberdeen. 


Dear TAC, 


| have just read (with disgust) in 
one of the “glossy” magazines, 
that an organisation - the BAA - is 
planning on having areas set aside 
for the purpose of abseiling only - 
complete with fixed bolts! If this 
happens (and | hope it won’t), not 
only will we have the MOD, the 
Forestry Commission and 
absentee landlords, but we _ will 
have these people as well saying 
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“Bugger off, you’re not allowed 
here!” 


So in the future, as you sit in your 
favourite pub in Glen Coe, how will 
you be able to spot one of these 
people? Will it be: 


A. A badge pinned to their Goretex 
hat/jacket/condom? 


&. The rolled-up trouser-leg and 
funny handshake? 


C. The smug look of satisfaction 
(after telling people to bugger off)? 


D. The “flat nose” - after too many 
slips? 


£. The bolt through the neck? 
(Difficult to spot if they have 
beards.) 


| think any of the above would fit 
the description. 


Keep up the good work, 
Harry Ingram, 
Dyce. 


Ea. - Him. / always thought BAA 
stood for British Aviation Authority, 
2 fact which Harrys alport-viciniy 
adaress would tend to support. Are 
we not being told the plane truth?! 


Dear TAC, 


It has come to my attention that 
your magazine seems to be of the 
Opinion that it is impossible to 
climb a Munro without having to 
climb over other people. | can only 
assume that this is because you 
Glaswegians never venture north 
of Glen Coe (annual visits to Skye 


or Torridon excepted). 


To set the record straight, and not 
to deter peace-seeking walkers 
from the Munros, if you want to 
climb - and be the only person/ 
people for miles - simply go north 
of the Great Glen on a weekday. 


Yours etc, 
lain Johnston, 
Edinburgh. 


La. - Fersonaly / tty never to go 
hotth of Cranlatich myselt. 


Dear Editor, 


In June 1991 | was walking up to 
Stob Coire nan Lochan on my way 
to Bidean with a couple of friends 
when we came across a Channel 
Four filmcrew doing a piece on 
access to the hills with the Smiths 
(John - Shadow Chancellor, and 
Chris - the MP who had completed 
the Munros some time before). 
Apparently, John Smith had then 
“done” 70 Munros since his heart 
attack and hopes to have been up 
100 more before the election, 
since he doesn’t expect to have 


much time for walking thereafter! 


In August, another friend and | 
were scrambling along the top of 
Stac Pollaidh when we came 
across Muriel and her filmcrew 
doing a piece on “danglers” for the 
next Munro Show. 


Is this a record? And don’t you 
think you should be doing a piece 
on erosion specifically caused by 
the humphing of film equipment up 
our beloved hills? 


Yours (in parenthesis), 
Dot Clark, 
Edinburgh. 


Ed. - / once walked past Brian 
‘Clear the stage! Here / am!” 
Blessed in the street does that 
count? (He was eating 4 piece at 
ihe time.) 


Dear TAC, 


Glad to see Zappa got a mention 
in TAC4. Is there any room for 
expansion on this? 


Regards, 
Alan Cumming, 
Greenock. 


P.S. - | saw a book along the 
same lines as Cameron McNeish’s 
“The Best Hillwalking in Scotland”, 
called “The Best Shooting in Scot- 
land”. What next?! 


Ea. - How about “The Best Dead 
Animals in Scotland’? 


Dear TAC, 


If TAC does nothing else, it 
deserves lasting fame for providing 
H.Brown with the chance to write 
his best-ever piece. To say it took 
a long, long time for him to “come 
out” is probably petty and un- 
generous. But I'll say it anyway. 


So what happens now? Maybe 
your countless and ever-growing 
readership could be asked to 
report land abuses, overstocking of 
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deer and sheep, private signs, 
beware of bulls, etc. Then you 
could do a wee list along with the 
names and addresses of 
offenders. 


This would enable your countless 
and ever-growing readership to: 


7, Turn up in large numbers to 
walk about the private lands and/or 


Z Write polite letters to land- 
owners pointing out the errors of 
their ways. 


We'll get no help from the glossies. 
After all, an offending estate might 
belong to Count von Berghaus und 
Dachstein - and that would be bad 
for advertising. 


You're doing a great job, 
Jack Wills, 
Isle of Seil. 


Dear TAC, 


What a long-winded, pretentious, 
boring old flatulent yon Tory 
councillor was. Keep up the 
political bias in your scurrilous 
organ. 


Yours, 
Alan Rogerson, 
Castle Douglas. 


This land is your land... 


* Always on the lookout for fine examples of Bagspeak, we are pleased to include a gem 
overheard recently on Meall nan Tri Tighearnan, the far from insubstantial 890m peak 
separating the Munros of Ben Starav and Glas Bheinn Mhor. Party has slogged up to 
within sight of the cairn when one member quite reasonably cries “Ah, the top!”, only to be 
swiftly rebuked by her colleagues: “Don’t be stupid - there’s the top” (arm extended 
towards still dim and distant GBM). Now, becoming fixated with the 3000’ contour is one 
thing, but denying the right of any lesser peak to call itself a hill at all?! Strange days. 


* There have already been more than enough column inches given over to Sir James of 
Saville’s proposal to place park benches at intervals on the Nevis pony track as an aid to 
weary and wayward tourists. Hence we merely restrict our own comments to wondering 
whether the idea might not be taken a stage further. Could the cigar-wielding medallioned 
one rig up a Safety net in Gardyloo Gully? Or a handrail across Tower Gap? Or even 
recruit his beardy pal Rolf Harris to draw a panoramic hoarding encircling the summit area 
by way of compensation for the lack of a view when the mists come down? After all, you 
can never be too careful. 


* Our spy in the JMCS camp continues to keep us abreast of scandalous goings-on in 
Clubland. This time it transpires that at the most recent SMC annual dinner, the honoured 
guest from the junior club was - you’ve guessed it - of the non-betesticled variety. How 
could this have happened, when the JMCS constitutionally agree that women cannot be 
members? Apparently outraged mumbling was heard around the diningroom. 
Disenchanted mutterances from the bearded fraternity. Retribution is being sought. But 
more to the point, as our flyonthewall remarks, who really gives a toss? 


* Worth a mention in passing is the walker-unfriendly sign at the west end of Ardchullarie 
More-Edinample right-of-way above Loch Lubnaig. “Keep to path’, it pompously 
proclaims, “No access to Ben Vorlich”. Now forgive us if we’re wrong, but quite apart from 
the possibly illegal blanket ban this attempts to impose on all-season hillgoers, the whole 
notion that people would attempt to climb only Vorlich from this side is strangely 
misinformed. There’s a small matter of Stuc a’Chroin standing in the way, for a start. The 
sign might as well read “No access to Liathach”, or even “Bugger off all you Matterhorn 
baggers”. It would make just about as much sense. 


* Tmesis corner. All good hillwalkers with nothing better to do on the dark winter evenings 
were eagerly tuned into Did you see? to watch Muriel “Peroxide Pixie” Gray get tore into 
Brian “Mr Creosote” Blessed’s Galahad on Everest hokum. This was fine and dandy, yet 
equally amusing was the introductory spiel by the programme’s handsome host, Jeremy 
“Quizzical eyebrows” Paxman. By knowledgably asserting that Munros were “Peaks in 
Scotland over 4000 feet’, the strikingly coiffured one showed that, whatever other 
Te he may have acquired, it would seem not to be that of “Thinking woman’s...er... 
climber”. 


WATCH YOUR TRENDY TAC EDITORS IN THE NEW SERIES OF THE MUNRO SHOW! 
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